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“Phrenology is of German origin: Vienna was its birthplace, Gall and Spur- 
zheim its progenitors. But it was in France that it acquired its European 
eclat,”’ stated George Lewes in 1857.' But he went on to declare that it was in 
America and Britain that the pseudo-science had its widest popularity amongst 
the “general thinking public."’ The writing of the history of phrenology has 
also broken along national lines. Its impact on America and Britain in the 
first half of the nineteenth century has attracted the attention of a generation of 
young social historians, whereas its progress in France has drawn the interest 
only of historians of medicine.’ Despite the excellence of the latter’s works, 
much of the real interest of French phrenology has been ignored. It repre- 
sented far more than the initial stage in the anatomical investigation of the 
brain. Its chief importance was that in appearing to provide the basis of an 
empirically founded social philosophy it served a vital role in linking 
eighteenth-century rational thought to the socialist and sociological currents of 
the nineteenth century. In a country which had undergone political revolution 
and which was in the throes of social and economic change, there appeared a 
welter of conflicting theories of social analysis. The short-lived popularity of 
phrenology was due to the fact that many theoreticians found in it what they 
believed to be the scientific tools necessary for their social investigations. In 
France phrenology served in particular as a legitimating resource of groups 
concerned with eroding the authority of sacred elites. The argument that will 
be made in what follows is that the science thus expressed the social situation 
and experiences of certain intellectual circles, and its notoriety was due to its 
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being employed by them as an instrument turned to the purpose of supporting 
specific social policies. The purpose of this essay is therefore not to provide 
yet another history of this science but to show how French scientific and social 
interests necessarily interacted in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Phrenology was the creation of a Viennese physician named Franz Joseph 
Gall (1758-1828), who suggested that the behavior, function, and organiza- 
tion of the brain could be perceived with the senses. The basic principles of 
his science were that the brain was the organ of the mind, that the mental 
powers of man were based on innate faculties, that each had its seat in a 
definite region of the brain, that the size of each was a measure of the degree 
to which it formed a constituent element in the character of the individual, 
and—for practical purposes the most important of all—that the corre- 
spondence between the outer surface of the skull and the contour of the brain 
was sufficiently close to enable the trained observer to recognize the relative 
importance of the faculties? 

‘On the popular level, phrenology was to be known simply as the art of 
reading character from the ‘‘bumps"” of the skull. On the philosophical level, 
Gall's science was a reaction against the Cartesian doctrine of the mind-body 
dualism.* There had, of course, always been some belief in innate functions. 
But since the seventeenth century, French scientists had devoted themselves 
to the study of the physical world and left the investigation of the mind to 
simple speculation. When eighteenth-century psychology emerged, it adopted 
its categories—intelligence, imagination, and so on—not from the sciences 
but from philosopby. Following the arguments of Locke and Condillac, the 
late eighteenth-century idéologues such as Destutt de Tracy and Cabanis 
produced a doctrine according to which ideas could be understood only if 
broken down into sensations. Thinking was little more than feeling. The 
Church was naturally appalled by such “sensationalism” since it implied a 
denial of Divine Revelation. Of greater substance was the hostility of the 
Imperial and Restoration governments, both concemed by the anarchic poten- 
tial of such a relativist doctrine. The nineteenth century thus witnessed a 
turning away from this radical empiricism, associated as it was in the mind of 
the intellectual elite with the excesses of the Revolution. On the one hand, 
there was a return to mysticism as reflected in the works of Bonald, de 
Maistre, Chateaubriand, and Ballanche; on the other, and more to the point of 
this paper, in psychology itself there was a shift away from philosophy and 
toward biology. The growing interest in the study of the organism and its 
environment signaled the waning of psychology as a mere epistemological 
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enquiry and the acceptance of the necessity to explain function, adaptation, 
and utility. Pinel, for example, engaged in both the anatomical investigation 
of the brain and the classification of diseases. Many nineteenth-century scien- 
tists were no longer content to rely, as had been the associational psycholo- 
gists, on simple introspection to explain the workings of the mind; they 
increasingly sought the apparently firmer form of knowledge offered only by 
biology 5 

Phrenology represented the most radical or, one might say, the most exag- 
gerated attempt at reuniting the studies of the mind and body. Gall convinced 
his followers that the brain was the organ of the mind and therefore its 
structures and functions were to be the object no longer of speculation, but of 
observation. Phrenology claimed to offer the sort of verifiable information on 
the workings of the mind demanded by those interested in influencing be- 
havior. It informed them that an understanding of man required the abandon 
ment of the concept of a ‘‘vital spirit’ and the acceptance of the materialist 
concept of the organs as machines and actions as mere functions. 

This was the message that Gall was propounding in Vienna in 1802. In 
arguing in favor of innate dispositions, he was, of course, directly opposing the 
associational psychologists’ notion of the mind as a tabula rasa; but to con- 
servative contemporaries there was little to choose between in the materialism 
of either camp. The threat that such doctrines posed to a monarch who attrib- 
uted his right to rule to divine intercession was quickly recognized by Francis I. 
He had Gall’s lectures proscribed. In 1805 the doctor left for Paris but here, 
too, his teachings raised political suspicions. In consolidating the Empire, 
Napoleon, like his legitimate fellow princes, came to recognize the usefulness 
of making spirituality and immortality arms of the state. Moreover, in creating 
the Université de France, the emperor had turned all professors into civil 
servants and thus more than ever politics impinged directly on science. Gall’s 
approach to the Institute in 1808 was repelled. Nor was the Restoration 
government any friendlier. Gall’s books were placed on the Index, his attempt 
to enter the Academy of Science was supported only by E. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, and at his death in 1828 his works were still suspect.* 

And yet the ideas of Gall did percolate through society. In 1808, J. B 
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Nacquart (1780-1854), later Balzac’s physician, produced a Traité de la 
nouvelle physiologie du cerveau to popularize phrenology. It was followed in 
1817 by F. Chatel’s Histoire naturelle et philosophique de !' homme, in 1818 
by N. C. Adelon’s Analyse d’ un cours du docteur Gall, and in 1822 by the 
well-known obstetrician J. B. Demangeon’s Tableau analytique et critique de 
Pouvrage de M. Gall. Gall’s own courses were attended by many, such as the 
political theoretician Benjamin Constant, the historian Frangois Mignet, and 
future prefect of Paris Rambuteau, who were seeking some new explanation 
of the constitution of man_7 In March of 1808, Constant wrote enthusiastically 
to Mme de Nassau of Gall, 


. whose system is neither as ridiculous as the religious pretend, nor as dangerously 
inconsistent as the religious declare. It is perfectly immaterial to the nature of the soul 
whether it have five instruments, or twenty-seven organs, and if observation leads us to 
believe that the soul performs such and such an act, as it sees by the aid of the eyes, 
and hears by the aid of the ears, I do not see how this change in classification causes 
any injury to the immortality which they attribute to it.* 


Gall did not set out to produce a doctrine that would raise the ire of 
conservatives, Indeed, as will be seen below, the concept of innate faculties 
could be turned to repressive purposes. To ward off the charge of atheism, 
Gall included in his schema a faculty of *‘vencration.""? His most important 
popularizer, J. G. Spurzheim, to placate the political hostility of the right, 
included in his list of character types after “‘Affable,"* Credulous,”” and 
“Discreet,” the ‘Jacobin,”? who was described as suffering from ‘‘comba- 
liveness, destructiveness, sccretiveness, acquisitiveness, self-esteem, firm- 
ness, little cautiousness and defective conscientiousness, veneration and be- 
nevolence.""" Yet despite such back-pedaling under the Restoration, the 
phrenological message was to attract the interest of the young radical genera- 
tion. To a degree, medical students could not help but read politics into their 
studies. In 1822 the medical faculty was purged of eleven leftist-leaning 
instructors, whose places were filled with men more subservient to the re- 
gime, and in 1824 all nonauthorized lectures were forbidden.!" An espousal of 
phrenology thus could represent for the young scientist in part a reaction 
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against the official conservative philosophy of the Restoration, in particular 
the anti-sensationalism of Royer-Collard. 

Phrenology’s position was further strengthened in 1825 when Jean Baptiste 
Bouillaud (1796-1881), a politically active physician who was later to sit on 
the left in the Orleanist assembly, confirmed Gall's belief that lesions of the 
brain could in fact affect specific functions such as that of speech. Bouillaud's 
work was complemented by that of Dr. Joseph Vimont, who began a course 
on the science in 1829; and a full breakthrough came in July 1830 with the 
overthrow of the Restoration. "? 

With the creation of the July Monarchy, phrenology was not only permitted 
to be fully espoused; the science won as its champion one of the most famous 
medical men of the time, J. V. C, Broussais (1772-1838). As personal physi- 
cian to Casimir Perier, the first powerful prime minister of the Orleanist 
regime, Broussais had created for himself a chair of “pathologie générale.”* 
This was the climax of a long and successful career. A pupil of Pinel, 
Cabanis, and Bichat, Broussais was already well known as the *“Mirabeau du 
Val de Grace” (the Parisian military hospital). A man of the left, a product of 
the empire, he had worked his way up from the rank of naval surgeon to that 
of professor. He was, moreover, the creator of one of the last of the great 
monistic medical systems and, in De irritation et de la folie (1828), an 
outright defender of materialism."? According to Broussais, all disease was 
due simply to irritation, His form of therapy was an attempt to restore an 
equilibrium by recourse to massive bleedings. Such teachings were to prove 
disastrous, in particular during the cholera epidemic of 1832. It has been 
suggested that in part to renew his popularity, which had been tarnished by his 
failure to deal adequately with the cholera, Broussais turned to the teachings 
of phrenology. But in fact as the teacher of Bouillaud, Broussais had been 
long familiar with the science. He was a member, as was his son Casimir, of 
the Société phrénologique created in 1831, and in 1836 he began a course on 
the subject which drew large audiences. His talks became almost political 
meetings inasmuch as his defense of phrenology was marked by a clear 
espousal of materialism. In the Lecons de phrénologie he called on doctors 
not to leave the investigation of the mind to mere metaphysicians.' 
“L'ime,”’ declared Broussais in his most often quoted statement, “‘est un 
cerveau agissant et rien de plus.” 
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The first ten years of the July Monarchy saw the cresting of phrenology’s 
popularity. In addition to Broussais's work appeared P. P. Mignet's Essai sur 
les passions (1836), in which Gall’s studies were reviewed; G. L. Bessitre’s 
Introduction & étude philosophique de la phrénologie (1836), in which the 
author called for a new religion of which phrenology would form the basis; 
J.N. Perier’s Apergu critique des théories sur les idées et les facultés humaines 
(1836), in which the science was presented as the culmination of all psycho- 
logical studies; and Casimir Broussais’s Hygiéne morale ou application 
de la physiologic @ la morale et @ l'éducation (1837), in which phrenolo- 
gy’s teachings were applied to pedagogical issues. Even L. F. Lélut in the 
generally critical Qu’est-ce que la phrénologie? (1836) conceded that it was 
the first ‘modern” philosophy in that it dealt with the material and the 
practical. Symptomatic of phrenology’s newly found respectability was the 
interest taken in 1834 by King Louis Philippe himself in a ‘‘cranométre’’ 
invented by Dr. J. B. Sarlandiére, author of Examen critique de la classifica- 
tion des facultés cérébrales, adopté par Gall et Spurzheim (1833). "6 

The initial success enjoyed by phrenology in the 1830s was a sign that in 
the first years of the bourgeois monarchy the old charge of “‘materialism”’ was 
not as potent as it once had been. But this is not to say that it had lost all 
power. Physicians were still sensitive to the argument that in linking the 
psychological and the physiological they were somehow dragging down the 
former to the level of the latter. This sort of attack on the lack of religious 
feeling in medical men was frequently made. Amongst three doctors, so ran 
the old saw, one would always find at least two atheists. Dr. P. Belouino even 
asserted that the clash of priest and physician was reaching the stage at which 
some doctors were barring the door of the sickroom to prevent the clergy’s 
administration of last rites.'© Phrenologists always sought to respond in some 
way or another to the claim that they were crude materialists or fatalists. In his 
early writings, Gall assured his readers that stating that the dispositions were 
innate did not mean that the soul was material. But. as seen above, Broussais 
waded in with a full materialist attack. Similarly, Bouillaud in Essai sur la 
philosphie médicale et sur les généralités de la clinique médicale (1836) 
asserted that it was his duty to deal with more than mere animal existence. He 
acknowledged that there was a danger of the doctor slipping into a discussion 
of metaphysics, but it had to be run. 











However different moral and intellectual phenomena are from physical phenomena, 
whatever is the first cause which they mediate, whatever is, in a word, the spiritual or 
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psychological element to which one canattach them, itis evident that they nevertheless 
submit to organic conditions accessible to our means of observation or of direct 
experimentation "7 





Bouillaud insisted that he opposed the sort of deductive reasoning that neces- 
sarily led trom phrenology to materialism and he assured believers that he was 
not attacking their faith. Doctors were not interested in first causes; they 
simply sought to observe. 

Dr. J. B. Mege in Des principes fondamentaux de la phrénologie 
appliquées a la philosophie (1845) followed a line similar to Bouillaud in 
replying to the question: Did the science deny the existence of God? 

No, of course not; it does not deny the existence of God, or of a first cause, but like 
Laplace or Biot it does not involve itself in such a question; just like these illustrious 
savants, it has no need of such knowledge for the explanation of sensible phenome- 
na.... Nevertheless phrenology Icaves to cach the free determination of his convic- 
tions in this regard; it has even admitted the organ of veneration, the predominance of 


which leads to fanaticism, to superstition or the imaginings of fantastic beings and 
creatures.'® 





Clearly such aggressive rebuttals would not reassure Christians for whom the 
very indifference of phrenologists to the question of the first cause constituted 
the gravest affront. And of course the idea that religion could cause madness, 
also claimed by Voisin, did not help matters. P. H. Azais, the old, consistent- 
ly materialistic philosopher of the Empire, was to embrace phrenology in 
his last days in De la phrénologie (1839) with the claim that the soul was 
simply the sum total of all ideas. The president of the Société phrénologique 
de Paris, Dr. J. Fossati, asserted in his Manuel practique de phrénologie 
(1845) that the meddling of the Church had to be ended by phrenology’s 
taking over the leading role in medicine, education, morality, and psychol- 
ogy."® Thomas Labbey in La Phrénologie et le jésuitisme (1843) simply 
attributed all attacks on the science to those who, like the clergy, sought to 
build their power on the ignorance of the people. 

There were, however, many within the phrenological camp who adopted a 
more conciliatory tone. In Traité de phrénologie humaine et comparée 
(1832), Dr. Joseph Vimont insisted that such a study led naturally to the love 
and veneration of the Creator and could not therefore be considered danger- 
ous. The same argument that phrenology was not materialistic inasmuch as it 
recognized the faculty of veneration was made by A. Pierre Berard in De la 
phrénologie humaine appliquée & la philosophie, aux moeurs et au socialisme 
(1848) and by Dr. H. Scoutetten in Eléments de philosophie phrénologique 
(1861). Such arguments were in part accepted by critics of the science who 





1” Bouillaud, Essai sur la philosophie médicale (Paris, 1836), i 
™ Mige, Des principes fondamentaux de la phrénologie (Paris, 1845), 12. 
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Combe. See his Noweau manuel de phrénologie (Paris, 1836). 
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felt that if its materialism were somehow attenuated, it could prove to be a 
force for good. Such was the gist, for example, of the works of Adolphe 
Garnier's La Psychologie et la phrénologie comparée (1839) and J. B. T. 
Serrurier’s Phrénologie morale en opposition & la doctrine phrénologique 
materielle de Broussais (1840). 

As should be clear by now, an interest in phrenology in the first years of the 
July Monarchy was almost a badge of the self-proclaimed “‘reformer.”” An 
indication of the degree to which phrenology was a science of the left could be 
gained by simply running through the names of its better-known proponents. 
In addition to the Broussais, there was N. C. Adelon, founder of the Annales 
d hygiene publique: Etienne Bailly, physician and contributor to Saint Si- 
mon’s Producteur; Bouillaud, future deputy of the left; Paul Broca, creator in 
1848 of the Société des libres penseurs: Dr. Charles Place, an investigator of 
social health problems; and Félix Voisin, opponent of the death penalty 
Hostility to the science came primarily from the right. It came first from those 
physiologists who followed the line that it was not possible to speak of 
“Jocalization of functions’? because the nervous system was integrated, and 
who insisted that the mind was a unitary substance and the brain a ‘‘common 
sensorium.’’ This emphasis on the “‘community of reactions” was to gain 
strength inasmuch as it supported the philosophical assumptions of the second 
group to attack phrenology, the philosophers and theologians who in opposi- 
tion to materialism argued that there was empirical evidence that the mind was 
unitary substance working on the body. 

From the first, phrenology had been countered by scientists concerned by the 
doctrine’s materialist tendency. Gall’s own approaches to the Institute were 
rebuffed by Georges Cuvier (1769-1832), possibly under government pres- 
sure. In the 1820s the attack was kept up in particular by F. Berard (1789- 
1828), professor of the faculty of medicine at Montpellier, in Doctrine des 
rapports du physique et du moral (1823) and in the article on ‘‘cranioscopie”” 
in the Dictionnaire des sciences médicales. With the full emergence of 
phrenology under the July Monarchy, the opposition abated somewhat; but it 
then reemerged in 1835 and 1836, the very years in which the Orleanist 
regime turned its back on its reformist beginnings and established the oppres- 
sive rule which was to last until the revolution of 1848. In 1835, F. L. Leuret, 
a pupil of Esquirol at Salpetriére, assaulted the teachings of the phrenologists 
at the Academy of Medicine and in 1836 a similar attack was launched by 
J. Parchappe, author of Recherches sur l'encéphale (1836). When Broussais 
began his lectures on the science, their appearance was bemoaned by Leuret in 
Jules Guerin’s Gazette Médicale asa pis aller of a great man. The year 1836 
also saw the appearance of Lélut’s rather temperate Qu'est-ce que la 
Phrénologie?, but in later works such as La Phrénologie condamnation (1858) 
the author was more forthright in his criticism.?° Similarly harsh judgments 
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were contained in the article of J. B. F. Baillarger (1809-1910), director of 
the maison de santé a Ivry, in the Gazette Médicale (April 19, 1845) and in 
the Examen des doctrines de Cabanis, Gall et Broussais (1841) by Frédéric 
Dubois d’Amiens. The most important work produced by the opponents of the 
phrenologists, and in essence the basis of a new orthodoxy of the science of 
the brain, was contained in the writings of the most successful physiologist of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, J. P. M. Flourens (1794.-1867).2! A 
favored pupil of Cuvier, he was admitted to the Academy of Science before 
the age of 35, at 38 given the Chair of Comparative Physiology, which was 
specially created for him, at 44 elected deputy, at 46 elected Member of the 
Academie Francaise, at 52 made peer of the realm. A good deal of Flourens’s 
success was based on his destruction of phrenology. His onslaught was pro- 
moted by the concern that to split the brain into faculties was to deny the 
existence of mind or soul, God, and even free will. He therefore attacked the 
science in Examen de la phrénologie (1842) 2s fatalistic and materialistic. 
‘And to make sure that his effort to rehabilitate the Cartesian mind-body 
dualism did not go unrecognized, he dedicated the work to Descartes and 
began it with the statement, ‘‘I am writing in opposition to a bad philosophy 
while I am endeavoring to recall a sound one.” 

As noted above. Gall’s works had been placed on the Index, buta full-scale 
religious attack on phrenology was only to follow that of the doctors. P. J. C. 
Debreyne, physician and Trappist monk, was at first, if his Essai sur la 
théologie morale (1842) can be taken as evidence, uncertain as to the sci- 
ence’s faults. Indeed he began his book with a discussion of the merits of “la 
method phrénometrique”” in judging intelligence based on the angle of the 
forehead.” It was Flouren’s critique of the same year that enlightened De- 
breyne. In 1844 he produced Pensées d'un croyant catholique, in which he 
devoted a long section to a personal attack on Broussais. Relying on Cerise 
and Flourens, he now castigated the science as fatalistic, materialistic, anti- 
Christian, antisocial, a science of nothingness.” 

Flourens was also praised by L. Moureau in Du materialisme 
phrénologique (1843) for having delivered the coup de grace to the move- 
ment founded by Gall. He had claimed that he avoided the religious issue. 
But, asserted Moreau, such a statement was made in bad faith: ‘One does not 
encroach on man without encroaching on God, one does not encroach on 
human liberty without encroaching on Providence, one does not encroach on the 
unity, on the human ego, without encroaching on the unity, on the divine 
person.” Phrenology had claimed that it was raising man when in fact it was 
debasing him. 


* Young, Mind, 57 

Debreyne. Essai sur la théologie morale (Paris, 1842), 5. 
Idem. Pensées d'un croyant catholique (Paris, 1844), 201-63. 
* Moreau, Du materialisme phrénologique (Paris, 1843), 28. 
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Phrenology, in denying the spirituality of the soul or the soul itself, denics necessarily 
the relationship of man to God, relationships which can be only conceived within the 
hypothesis of the spiritual resemblance of the Creator and the created. To deny these 
relationships is to deny the moral laws. ... To deny law and liberty is to relegate 
Providence to an abstraction and man to his senses; it is to pervert all notions of 
morality, to break all social ties to the profit of the passions; to free animal egoism; to 
invoke the return of the saturnalias of paganism. And such is the last word of this 
doctrine which once claimed to assume the education of humanity.25 


Nor was the attack on phrenology’s inherent fatalism restricted to conserva- 
tive Catholics. Dr. L. Cerise, a friend of the Christian Socialist Pierre Buchez 
and founder of the Annales médico-psychologiques, was fearful that the sci- 
ence was potentially counterrevolutionary. In Exposé et examen critique du 
systéme phrénologique (1836), he warned: “It is necessary to recognize, 
therefore, those who wrap themselves in the mantle of science, that we must 
consecrate our efforts, we to whom science has been given, in order to serve 
the advancement of fraternity. Phrenology, he claimed, did not serve 
fraternity but instead was helping to reestablish hereditary castes. It was 
therefore the duty of young medical students to turn against the “egoism 
which attempts to assure its reign within the bosom of French society” and 
ward off the assaults of the républicaines materialistes.””? How was education 
to advance, asked Cerise, if one assumed the innateness of the intellectual 
faculties? And Frédéric Dubois in Philosophie médicale. Examen des doc- 
trines de Cabanis et de Gali (1845) was to pose the same question.2* Was 
there not an inherent contradiction in phrenology’s asscrtions that dispositions 
were biologically determined but that education was possible? 

The question of whether or not phrenology was a materialist doctrine and if 
0 whether it offered a more useful approach to the study of man was not 
restricted simply to the medical profession. The lay public was soon intro- 
duced to the practical potential of the science in such vulgarized works as 
‘Théodore Poupin’s Caractere phrénologique et physiognomiques des con- 
temporains les plus célebres (1837) and Hippolyte Bruyere’s La Phrénologie 
(1848). Phrenology was both a cause and consequence of the general fixation 
of the age on the study of physical characteristics and their relationship to 
moral life. Before Gall, the studies of Lavater on physiognomy had played a 
somewhat similar role.” It was in the 1820s, 1830s, and 1840s, however, that 


5 [hid., 50; and for other critiques, see E. A. Boisseuil, Quelyues propositions sur fa 
phrénologie (Paris, 1836), 6-7; J. B, Gence, La Vrai Phrénologie (Paris, 1837) 

2 Cerise, Exposé et examen critique du sysieme phrénologique (Paris, 1836), Xi 

F hid 

28 Dubois, Philosophie médicale (Paris, 1845), 344-52, and for Christian hostility to mate- 
rialist doctrines, see also F. R., vicomte'de Chateaubriand, Mémoires d'outre-tombe (Paris, 
1958), 1071-74. 

> Auguste Viatte. Les Sources occultes du romantisme (Paris, 1928). 1, 171 ff.: and on the 
somewhat similar in‘luences of the teachings of Mesmer, see Robert Darton, Mesmerism and 
the End of the Enlightenment in France (Cambridge, Mass., 1968) 
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this interest became most concentrated. Early evidence would include the 
famous Physiologie de goét (1825) of J. A. Brillat-Savarin, in which the 
delights of eating were scientifically analyzed, and Honoré de Balzac’s 
Physiologie de mariage (1828), in which married life was pitilessly 
scrutinized. The literary world became so enamored of the apparently objec- 
tive view of the world offered by the teachings of Cabanis and Gall that 
fictional characters were now presented with an unprecedented analysis of the 
relationship of their moral and physical lives. Thus Balzac, Eugéne Sue, 
Georges Sand, Prosper Merimée, and Alfred de Vigny would all quite 
explicitly employ phrenological notions in explaining character." So, too, 
would Michelet, relying on portraits and death masks to get into the personal- 
ity of historical personages such as Danton.>! And finally, on a popular level 
there were the dozens and dozens of little works that flowed from the Paris 
presses in 1840 and 1841 with titles such as Physiologie of the femme, homme 
mariée, provincial, vieux garcon, bas bleu, franc macon, grisette, and so on. 
Why was there this enormous interest in physiology in general and phrenal- 
ogy in particular? It was not simply that the older schools of psychology had 
failed. Rather the answer seems to be that France had changed as a conse- 
quence of both the French Revolution and the growing mechanization of soci- 
ety, and increasingly it was the relationship of the environment and man that 
became the focus of concern. Those who turned to biological models were 
revealing their declining interest in speculation and a new desire to examine 
the real world and its institutions. Phrenology appeared to offer the means of 
determining individual character at a glance, based as it was on simple obser- 
vation. Thus it asserted that the naturalist, the classifier, in both the sciences 
and the arts was to replace the philosopher. But more than mere classification 
was offered. Spurzheim, Gall’s leading disciple and popularizer, struck a 
more optimistic note than his master in emphasizing the idea that undeveloped 
faculties, once determined, could be ‘‘exercised."’ Analysis could thus lead 
on to a “‘therapy”’ of sorts. Those who sought the humane and scientific 
treatment of the deviants created by social change through the construction of 
new institutions—schools, prisons, asylums, hospitals—were naturally at- 
tracted to the new science. But in addition to those who saw in phrenology a 
means of social control there were those who saw in it the possible basis of an 
entirely new society. The dangers thrown up by egalitarianism and social 
mobility could only be met by new technological and manipulative measures. 








2° See, for example, Honoré de Balzac, Avan-propy 
12; George Sand, Correspondence (Paris, 1964). 1, 556-57: Alfred de Vigny. Stello (Paris. 
1831), chapter 2; for later, more scoffing reports see Gustave Flaubert, Bouvard et Pécucher 
(1880) in Oeuvres complétes (Paris, 1964), II, 290; Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, Journal, 
1851 1863 (Paris, 1956), I, 495: and for an overview, see Louis Chevalier, Labouring Classes 
and Dangerous Classes in Paris during the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1973), 409 ff. 
>" Jean Pommier, Michelet, interpréte de la figure humaine (London, 1961). 
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The study of phrenology thus reveals in a curious way the manner in which the 
ideas behind the carly French asylums and the socialist utopias were linked. 

At the heart of phrenology’s social appeal lay the belief that it could 
underpin a variety of educational endeavors. It might at first appear surprising 
that a science which stressed the importance of innate dispositions should 
have attracted the interests of educators. Indeed during the famous discussion 
of the educability of the Wild Boy of Aveyron, Gall had argued that cases of 
congenital skull deformation made education impossible. Gall had in short 
countered the claims of the environmentalists.}? But at the same time, and in a 
somewhat contradictory fashion, phrenologists claimed that once faculties 
were determined there was the possibility of cultivating socially desirable 
propensities and inhibiting undesirable ones. Educators discovered that the 
science made their activities central to the well-being of society. Charles de 
Villers, who familiarized the French with German educational theories, was 
also the man who as early as 1802 introduced France to the writings of Gall.3 
Phrenologists such as Spurzheim, Bailly, Broussais, and Poupin were in turn 
to direct their attention to the question of the necessity of mass education.4 
Guizot’s introduction of state-supported elementary education in 1833 should 
not, however, be taken as a “‘result’’ of the phrenologists” activities. The 
point is that phrenology was itself a product of the changing social situation 
which made educational reform necessary: the real contribution of the sci- 
ence was in providing some rationalization for such reforms. 

As a study of the brain, phrenology also played a role in the discussions of 
psychiatric care which dominated much of the medical world in the first half 
of the nineteenth century.** Pinel’s famous gesture of removing the chains 
from asylum inmates had heralded the introduction in France of the ‘*moral 
treatment’’ of the mentally ill. No longer were the insane to receive the 
informal, and frequently harsh, handling of the ancien régime. But what was 
to be the basis of the new treatment? Phrenology offered a secular, optimistic 
explanation of insanity. It was not the consequence of sin but rather the result 
of brain defects. The brain, like any other organ, could suffer from disease 
and it could likewise be cured. Mental patients, moreover, were not to be 
abused but, like any other patients, were to receive a humane treatment 
Suitable to their individual needs. The customary straitjackets, chains, and 
punishments were of course to play no role in this therapy. Whatever the 





%2 Harlan Lane, The Wild Boy of Aveyron (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), 195, 204 

» Charles de Villers, Letire de Charles de Villers a Georges Cuvier sur un nouvelle théorie du 
cerveau par le Dr. Gall (Metz, an X {1802)) 

3 Casimir Broussais, Hygiene morale ou application de la physiologie a la morale et & 
Véducation (Paris, 1837), Théodore Poupin, Instruction primaire ... l enseignement mutuel 
gratuit (Paris, 1840); Etienne Bailly, L’Existence de diew (Paris, 1824). 

38 See G. Lanteri-Lanra, “‘La chronicité dans la psychiatre francaise modeme.” Annales 
E. S.C., 27 (1912), 548-68; G. Bleandon and G. Le Gaufey, “*Naissances des asiles d’aliénés 
(Auxerre-Paris),"" Annales E. S.-C., 30 (1975), 93-121 
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shortcomings of the phrenologists’ attempts at actually locating functions 
in the brain, the sort of therapy they offered was as rational and advanced 
as any of the day. Even before the July Revolution, Félix Voisin had spelled 
‘out the role phrenology was to play as a basis for the study of insanity in 
his Des causes morales et physiques des maladies mentales (1826). As 
chief medical officer of Bicétre hospital, he was in a position to introduce 
reforms. Moreover, in 1833 he received permission to organize a new hospital 
for epileptics and idiots. The upsurge of interest in asylum construction, 
which was in part goaded on by the phrenological debate, resulted in 1838 in 
the passage of law permitting the creation of the new specialized institutions 
for the mentally ill which were to be constructed under the Second Empire 
The confidence of the bourgeoisie of the 1830s in the ‘‘moral treatment’’ was. 
a logical outgrowth of the general liberal distaste for restraint or overt coer- 
cion, a confidence perhaps best expressed in phrenology 

‘The therapy offered the insane by phrenologists was complemented by the 
care they suggested be given the criminal. In the eighteenth century. crime 
had been regarded as a consequence of a lack of will or. like insanity, the 
consequence of sin, With the nineteenth century emerged a growing concern 
with the physical causes of antisocial behavior. As with the treatment of the 
mentally ill, the bourgeoisie was increasingly insistent on devising new means 
of social control that would replace the simple recourse to corporal and capital 
punishment that typified earlier regimes.’” Central to this new approach to 
crime would be the creation of the penitentiary and the attempt to use incar- 
ceration as a means to reform and rehabilitate the inmate. Incarceration as a 
method of reeducation was not new, it had been part of the approach taken in 
the houses of correction since the late sixteenth century in Amsterdam and in 
some German cities, and in France since the establishment of the hépital des 
pauvres in Lyon in the 1630s. The inmate population of the general hospitals 
and workhouses was, however, limited to paupers, vagabonds, and petty crimi- 
nals. What is new in the early nineteenth century is the extension of the idea of 
incarceration to include broad categories of felons. But again reformers faced 
the question: on what social philosophy was criminology to be based? This 
search for new methods was typified by L. R. Villermé’s pioneering 1820 
study, Des prisons telle qu’ elles sont et telles qu’ elles devraient étre, and the 





36 On Voisin’s asylum. see Charles Gibbon. The Life af George Combe (London, 1878). Il. 
257; and on Voisin’s activities, see also Moniteur universel (24 October 1834), 1986. 

27 On Gall’s opposition to capital punishment, see Sur l'origin des qualités morales (Panis, 
18), 1, 330. On the general question, see Charles Lucas, Du systeme pénal en géneral et ta peine 
de mort en particulier (Pars, 1827). Given the fact that Michel Foveault considers himself in one 
sense to be an * insights are not easily integrated into this discussion: but his 
‘orks on te scientine social movemens of the lac eighizenthand early nineteenth centuries and 
their concern to link patterns of description and recognition have to be referred to for an overview 
of the period. See especially Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, trans, A. Sheridan 
(New York, 1979. 
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report of Aléxis de Tocqueville and Gusteve de Beaumont, Systdme péniten- 
ciare aux Etats-Unis (1831). And on the popular level the fascination with the 
criminal and his world became a central subject in the literature of Balzac, 
Hugo, Sue, and a host of lesser romantic writers.® Phrenology offered an 
apparently rational and advanced answer to the questions of why criminals 
appeared and how they should be treated. As in the case of the insane, it 
asserted that the deviant acts were the consequence of mental aberrations.?? 
Therefore the recourse to simple retribution was ineffective and potentially 
dangerous. The goal would have to be the segregation and classification of 
prisoners with the end in view of reeducation so that they could eventually be 
retumed to society. These ‘progressive’ views were advanced by Félix Voi- 
sin in the penitentiary debates of 1844 and supported by Bouillaud in the 
Academy of Medicine.” Dr. Lauvergne, chief medical officer of the Toulon 
prison and author of Les Forcats (1841), and Dr. E. Debout, of the Prison de 
la Roquette and author of Esquisse de la phrénologie (1843), sought to 
implement such plans in their own institutions. Phrenology was thus an impor- 
tant precursor of the later criminological studies of Cesare Lombroso in which 
emphasis was put on the ‘‘criminal type.” It is worthy of note, however, that 
in some ways phrenologists, even when speaking of mental causes of crime, 
were more advanced than later investigators. Phrenologists optimistically 
spoke of the possibility of cure: after 1850 criminologists turned increasingly 
toward the idea of the irretrievable degeneration of the criminal. 

During the July Monarchy, as a consequence of the liberal concern for 
segregation and reeducation exemplified by phrenology, the criminal law was 
revised. The law of April 28, 1832, introduced a number of reforms. Mutila- 
tion of the hand of the parricide, branding, and the iron collar were all 
dispensed with. The concept of attenuating circumstances was enlarged. Most 
important of all, the number of capital crimes was reduced and detention and 
rehabilitation were accepted as the basis of the bourgeois penal system. In the 
1840s the single-cell system of segregation (known as the “Pennsylvania 
solitary system”) was introduced in France, which permitted a degree of 
classification sought by the phrenologists. 

In the case of both asylums and penitentiaries, phrenology offered Orleanist 
society new scientific means of social control.*" As France turned away from 
the ad hoc retribution of the old regime and adopted the modern forms of 
institutional care necessitated by both social change and the Enlightenment 
belief in progress, phrenology seemed to many to represent the basis of a 








2 See P. Savey-Casard, Le Crime et la peine dans l'oeusre de Victor Hugo (Paris, 1956). 

® For example, an excess of “destructiveness” led to murder, “combativeness”* to assault, 
“amativeness”” to rape: 

“On the 1844 debates, see Moniteur universel, April-May 1844; and on Bouillaud, the 
Bulletin de UAcadémie de Médecine, 7 (26 October 1841) 

“1 On similar developments in America, see David Rothman, The Discovery of the Asyluen 
(Boston, 1971), 
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suitable program of reform. It asserted that social stability was best served, 
not by brutal repression of the deviant, but by the search for the cause of 
such deviancy. As an optimistic secular doctrine, it proclaimed that such 
antisocial behavior could in fact eventually be cured. But in the meantime 
phrenology also confirmed the liberal ideology in asserting that delinquents 
could not lay a claim to the rights of full citizenship. Indeed the moral 
righteousness of the bourgeoisie could only be strengthened by a doctrine 
which asserted that their superiority was legitimated, not by outwom religious 
teachings, but by the dictates of modern science. They were called on, not just 
to punish or repress the insane and the criminal, but to remake them in their 
own image. Thus the most important way in which phrenology complemented 
French liberalism was in the devising of individualistic methods of control and 
individualistic justifications of social change. 

Every system has its outcasts and phrenology did recognize that there were 
some men—namely, men of other races—who could never be converted 
completely into the model middle-class European. Phrenology surfaced at the 
same time as, and indeed provided much of the rationale for, the peculiar 
brand of French racist anthropology which appeared in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The 1830s were of course the years in which the French 
were establishing themselves in North Africa. Phrenology and anthropology 
provided useful explanations for the necessity of such actions. The European 
was innately superior to other races and therefore had a duty to subjugate 
them. Reliance on such physiological arguments ran all the way from W. F. 
Edwards, Des caractéres physiologiques des races humaines considérés dans 
leurs rapports avec I’ histoire (1829), through to Vacher de Lapouge, L’A- 
ryan (1899). The key role played by phrenology in this tradition was in provid- 
ing much of the inspiration for the Belgian statistician Adolphe Quételet and 
his Sur I’ homme et le développement des ses facultés, ou essaie de physique 
sociale (1835). It was Quételet, and later another adherent of phrenology, 
Paul Broca, who linked anthropology and demography.” Nor was their asser- 
tion that culture was determined by race restricted to a French audience. 
Quételet’s work was translated into English by Dr. Robert Knox, whose The 
Races of Men (1850) was to become the standard text of nineteenth-century 
‘Anglo-Saxon racists. 

In following the story of the ways in which phrenology was turned to the 
purposes of assuring the social stability of the bourgeois monarchy, there is 
the danger of forgetting that in these same years the science was also being 
hailed by a variety of writers, ranging from utopian socialists to Comtean 
positivists, who were seeking the establishment of some new form of society. 





* Jean Poitier, Ethnologie générale (Paris, 1968), and Stocking, Race. 56, 

+ See also Isidore Bourdon, La Physiognomie et la phrénologie (Paris, 1842); Dr. 3 
Dumoutier, Notice phrénologique et ethnographique sur les naturels et !'archipel Nouka-Hive 
(iles Marquises) (Paris, 1843), 
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In fact, an examination of the way in which phrenology was used by such 
reformers reveals the extent to which they, like so many of their contem- 
poraries, were hypnotized by the apparent powers of biology. Saint-Simon, 
for example, in his Mémoire sur la science de l'homme (1813) listed as his 
precursors not only the philosopher Condorcet, but the anatomist Vieq d’Azyr, 
the physiologist Cabanis, and the histologist Bichat.* Szint-Simonian so- 
cialism thus presented itself as a means by which the needs of both body and 
mind would be successfully provided for in the future, and Saint-Simon’s own 
relationship with the phrenologists was dramatically highlighted when at his 
death the dissection of his brain was confided to Gall and Broussais. In 
October 1837, La Phrénologie carried the report of a similar autopsy: this 
time of the brain of Saint-Simon’s great rival in the socialist camp, Charles 
Fourier.*’ It was especially appropriate that the Fourierist school, which em- 
phasized the importance of innate dispositions, and phrenology, which sought 
to locate the innate faculties of the brain, should have been drawn together. In 
1847 the “‘librairie phalansterienne’’ published Julien Le Rousseau’s Notions 
de la phrénologie, in which the author asserted that it was thanks to the 
science that 





one can appreciate the aptitudes, the natural and legitimate passions of men, one 
can also state and proclaim his rights; and from there to the hierarchical classification, 
to the normal organization of society is only a step. On the other hand, while recogniz~ 
ing the inequality of birth, the independence of ranks and of course conditions, just as 
phrenology proves the right of each to the cultivation of his faculties, to education, it 
naturally tends to the establishment of the reign of proportional equality and social 
equity. 
Even in the more austere camps of the communists phrenology found a place. 
Etienne Cabet in Voyage en Icarie (1842) foresaw the need of each of his 
reformed communities of having a ‘‘musée de craniologie’’ for educational 
purposes;*” and the Babouvist, T. Dézamy, declared in Code de la com- 
munauté (1842) that it was phenology that had provided the link between 
physiology and morality.** What this interest of socialists in phrenology 
suggests is that, though they put great emphasis on the importance of en- 
vironmental factors, they were far from immune to the temptation of bolster- 
ing their arguments with physiological theories that seemed to imply that 
communitarianism was biologically determined. Most of the utopian so- 
cialists, though viewed by contemporaries as merely destructive, were des- 





* Boas, French Philosophers, 272, and Barbara Haines, “Interrelations Between Social, 
Biological and Medical Thought, 1750-1880: Saint-Simon and Comte,"” British Journal for ihe 
History of Science, 37 (1978), 19-35. 

“5 La Phrénologie (October 1837), 63 

+ Le Rousseau, Notions de la phrenvlogie (Paris, 1847), 587, and see also London, Phalanx 
(11 December 1841). 586. 

#7 Cabet, Voyage en Icarie (Paris, 1842). 118. 
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perately searching for the basis of some new social order. Phrenology’s op- 
timistic secular message seemed for a time to offer just such a supporting 
social philosophy. 

The most famous employment of phrenology , however, was to be made by 
Auguste Comte, in his Cours de philosophie positive (1830-1842) and Sys- 
téme de politique positive (1851-1854), while laying out the groundwork of 
his new science of sociology. Though usually treated in isolation from the 
utopian socialists, it is important to note that he too was drawn to phrenology 
by the belief that it could provide the basis for scientific predictable observa- 
tions of man. Especially in the Cours he lauded the science for having based 
itself on the external actions of men rather than on seeking to penetrate the 
uncertainties of the interior life. In short, it had addressed itself simply to the 
problems of behavior and so skirted pointless ontological controversies. It did 
not isolate abstract faculties because it dealt with functions possessed by all, it 
did not neglect animal life, and it did not limit itself to intellectual functions 
but rather gave great importance to the affective life and the cerebral 
mechanisms. For all of these reasons, Comte saw the value of the science in 
delivering psychology from philosophy so that the laws of thought could be 
understood by the aid of sociology as connected to biology.” 

Comte was moreover cheered by the fact that Gall and Cabanis had demon- 
strated that intellect was the result of organic conditions and social influences. 
Comte condemned other scientists for refusing to apply their work to social 
issues, but he detected in phrenology the first steps in this direction. He was 
particularly gratified to discover in Gall biological evidence that man was 
inherently sociable. This enabled Comte to explain the transition from the 
individual to the group without falling back on the despised eighteenth- 
century theories of individualism and utility. Most important of all, Gall 
provided Comte with the guarantee of the continuity of progress by the de- 
velopment of a preexisting order.*° If Comte’s plan of “‘order and progress”” 
were to be achieved, if his sociology were to explain every social fact, it 
needed as a basis a system of classification, and the rudiments of such a 
system were available in phrenology. 

In his later writings Comte was to become more critical of phrenology as a 
“‘psychologie positive."’ Though he dedicated the twenty-cighth day of the 
month of Bichat on the positive calendar to Gall and employed Gall’s teach- 

See Comte. Cours de philasophie positive (Paris. 1835). Il, 530-89: Systeme de politique 
positive (Paris, 1851-1854), 1, 669 ff.: Emile Littre, Auguste Comte e1 la philosophie positive 
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ings against the eclecticism of Victor Cousin, Comte acknowledged that 
phrenology’s attempts to locate functions had not been successful. But 
phrenology had played a vital role, in Comte’s estimation, in pointing in the 
direction in which science had to move: “‘As the founder of sociology, 1 owe 
this particular token of respect to the one who of all the biologists best 
prepared me to construct a philosophy as purified of all ontology as of all 
theology. "5! 


The interest taken in phrenology in the 1830s was evidence of the fact that a 
variety of theoreticians were looking for the support of the biological sciences 
in elaborating new analyses of society. The waning of its popularity can be 
attributed to the fact that, on the one hand, the impressionable were warned 
off the science by the upsurge of attacks made on it by the antimaterialists of 
the Orleanist regime while, on the other, the scientifically minded were disap- 
pointed by the failure of phrenology’s defenders to respond to criticism by 
reducing their theories to a form capable of being rigorously employed in a 
quantitative manner. Many of its early adherents were to move on to new 
fields. The more faddish drifted off into mesmerism, magnetism, 
homoeopathy, and “‘organology.”’? The inherent faults of the science were 
moreover paraded before the public in exaggerated form as popularizers re- 
duced it to a sideshow act of character-reading. Broussais, its most famous 
and influential defender, died in 1838, and no one of equal stature was to take 
up the cause. On the opposing side, Flourens proved to be successful in the 
1840s in employing empirical studies to undermine the basis of phrenology’s 
localization theory “? Under his guidance the medical world returned to the 
older belief that the sort of determination of functions sketched out by Gall 
and his disciples was untenable. The rising tide of criticism against phrenol- 
ogy which rose from 1836 onward was never to be satisfactorily stayed, and 
by 1848 the movement was swamped. The phrenological societies disbanded 
and their journals ceased to appear. In 1857 in La Médecine et les médecins, 
Louis Peisse declared that the science was now completely dead, and it was 
with a passage from George Lewes’s review of this book that we began this 
essay.** Largely because of the work of Flourens the study of the brain was 


5! Comte, Systeme, Ocwvres (Paris, 1964), VII, 676. 

® P. H. Frére and Armand Harember: drifted into magnetism, Henri Scoutten into electricity, 
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Lane, Wild Boy, 296, 

+ Peisse, La Médecine ei les médecins (Paris, 1857), Ul, 28 
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retumed to the sterile confines of the anatomical theater. In the 1860s 
phrenology was to be partly revenged, however, when Paul Broca (1824— 
1880), a pupil of Bouillaud, restored some credibility to the notion of localiza- 
tion of functions by showing that brain lesions could inhibit speech. Indeed 
in the 1870s there was to be a swing back again to localization theory, though 
markedly different from Gall’s inasmuch as the functions localized were not 
dispositions such as “*hopefulness,"’ nor the higher mental functions, but 
simply the elementary motor and sensory functions. 

If the discussion is simply restricted to the first half of the century, it does 
appear that the links which were established by phrenology between the 
worlds of science and philosophy were shattered as researchers such as 
Flourens confined themselves simply to the study of physiology. But in fact 
the retreat of physiologists from materialist doctrines in itself required the 
taking up of a political position, if only a negative one. Indeed the growing 
caution of medical men complemented that of the official philosophers of the 
bourgeois monarchy, Victor Cousin and Théodore Jouffroy. In their writings 
and lectures it was made clear that the Orleanist regime supported the move- 
ment of philosophy away from materialism and back toward metaphysics. 
Now that the bourgeoisie were in positions of power, they too realized the 
challenge posed social stability by rationalist and materialist doctrines; the 
eclectic philosophers were assigned the task of producing an ideology suitable 
for the juste milieu: non-Catholic but anti-Atheist, liberal yet nonrepublican. 

There remain many aspects of French phrenology that cry out for investiga- 
tion, What was its audience? Who joined the Société phrénologique de Paris? 
Who read its journals? | intend to deal with these questions in a later essay and 
here can only conclude by the following comments on phrenology’s rise and 
fall as a social philosophy. This science was but one of a host of scientistic 
social Movements which emerged in the first half of the nineteenth century, all 
of which had in common the use of biological models in social analysis, all of 
which could be seen as the final products of the earlier attempts of Helvetius, 
dHolbach, and Condillac to produce a total *‘science’’ of man. Phrenology’s 
adherents were by no means alone in asserting that the mind could be investi- 
gated in much the same way as the body, but their message was so clear and 
simple that it came to symbolize this quest. The desire for such knowledge 
was triggered in part by the success already achieved by physiologists in 
explaining the workings of the physical world, in part by the apparent limita- 
tions placed on associational psychology, which relied simply on introspec- 
tion. A France which had undergone political revolution and which was in the 
process of undergoing social and cconomic change was in need of new 
theories of social analysis. Phrenology appeared to offer these, both to defen- 
ders of the status quo who were seeking scientific means of social control and 





S$ On Broca, see Blondel, Gall, 3-4, and Barbara Tizard, ‘Theories of Brain Localization 
from Flourens to Lasbley,"* Medical History, 3 (1959), 132-45. 
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to reformers in search of a new social consensus. Phrenology played a role in 
the emergence of sociology, anthropology, criminology, and socialist criti- 
cism. But while they were all to flourish, phrenology itself flagged when its 
fructifying role was fulfilled. Once the bourgeois monarchy was firmly estab- 
lished, phrenology’s materialism was no longer tolerable in respectable cir- 
cles. More important, the monistic message offered by the science seemed 
ridiculously ambitious and patently absurd once the specialist disciplines had 
established themselves. It was its mediating role between the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century social sciences that lent importance to phrenology and 
makes it a subject of interest even today. 


